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settled the question to the satisfaction of both parties, and the world 
at large. 

The American Peace Society solemnly appeals to your Majesty in 
favor of bleeding humanity, and the cause of virtue and religion; 
and if your Majesty's illustrious ancestor, Queen Elizabeth, could 
readily give her assent to the complicated scheme of Henry the 
Fourth of France, we are encouraged to implore your Majesty's 
attention to a plan, to which the only objection is, its extreme sim- 
plicity. 

With sincere prayers to Almighty God, for the long and prosperous 
reign of your Majesty, and for the health and happiness of both 
yourself and your Majesty's august consort, the American Peace 
Society tender your Majesty the homage of their profound respect. 
By order of the American Peace Society. 

William Crowell, Rec. Sec'y. William Ladd, President. 

THE QUEEN'S REPLY THROUGH HER FOREIGN SECRETARY. 

Foreign Office, September 3, ]840. 

Sir, — I have laid before the Queen the Address to her Majesty, 
which, on behalf of the American Peace Society, you placed in my 
hands some time ago; and I am to acquaint you, that her Majesty 
was very graciously pleased to receive the said Address and the 
volume of Prize Essays which accompanied it. 

With reference to the objects of the Society, as developed in your 
letter, and in the Prize Essays, I beg to assure you that her Majesty 
has nothing more at heart than the preservation of peace, and the 
promotion of harmony and friendship among nations. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 

Palmerston. 

William Ladd, Esq., Minot, State of Maine. 



A WAR WITH ENGLAND. 

We have lately observed, with grief and alarm, the rise of a war- 
spirit in different parts of our country, and a disposition to brave, if 
not to provoke, a war with the land of our fathers and brethren. 
The excitement in New York respecting McLeod, is well known; 
the legislatures of several States have, in set and strong resolves, 
pledged their entire resources in advance to sustain such a war ; and 
reports and speeches in Congress, scattered by a thousand presses 
through the land, have only added fuel to the incipient name. 

Such indications prove that we have no security against war; and 
our only hope of continued peace lies, under God, in enlightening 
the public mind on the subject, and in prompting good men every 
where to throw their whole influence on the right side. Would 
they all do this at the right time, they might, with perfect ease and 
certainty, prevent a war in this and every other case. We rejoice 
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that many are disposed to do so ; and we quote a few noble and 
cheering specimens. 

DR. CHANNING'S PROTEST. 

Most of our readers will remember, that Dr. Channing delivered 
one of the series of lectures on Peace before our Society in this city 
during the winter of 1838; and when the war-breeze, two years ago, 
blew so fiercely from Maine, it was published with an appropriate 
and eloquent introduction, from which we give the following ex- 
tracts, as equally adapted to the present crisis : 

" One would think, that the suggestion of a war with England 
would call forth one strong, general burst of opposing feelings. Can 
a more calamitous event, with the exception of civil war, be imagin- 
ed ? What other nation can do us equal harm ? With what other 
nation do we hold equally profitable connections ? To what other 
are we bound by such strong and generous ties ? We are of one 
blood. We speak one language. We have a common religion. We 
have the noble bond of free institutions; and to these two countries, 
above all others, is the cause of freedom on earth entrusted by Provi- 
dence. A war with England would, to a great extent, sweep our 
ships from the seas, cut off our intercourse with the world, shut up 
our great staples, palsy the spirit of internal improvement, and smite 
with languor, if not death, our boldest enterprises. It would turn to 
the destruction of our fellow-creatures vast resources, which are now 
working out for us unparalleled prosperity. It would load us with 
taxes and public debts, and breed internal discontents with which a 
free government contends at fearful odds in the midst of war. In- 
stead of covering the ocean with the sails of a beneficent commerce, 
we should scour it with privateers, that is, as legalized pirates. Our 
great cities would be threatened with invasion; and the din of indus- 
try in the streets of this metropolis would be stilled. And all this 
would come upon us at a moment, when the country is pressing for- 
ward to wealth, greatness and every kind of improvement, with an 
impulse, a free, joyous activity,which has no parallel in the history of 
the world. And these immense sacrifices are to be made for a tract 
of wild land, perhaps not worth the money, which it has cost us 
within a few weeks past, if we take into account the expenses of 
Maine, and the losses which the whole country has suffered by in- 
terruption of trade. 

"But this is not all. We are not to suffer alone. We should in- 
flict in such a war deep wounds on England, not only on her armed 
bands, on her rich merchants, on her wide-spread interests, but on 
vast numbers of her poor population, who owe subsistence to the 
employment furnished by the friendly intercourse of the two coun- 
tries. Thousands and ten thousands of her laborers would be re- 
duced to want and misery. Nor would it be any mitigation of these 
evils to a man of humanity, that we were at war with the government 
of England. 

"And this is not all. A war between these countries would be 
felt through the whole civilized world. The present bears no re- 
semblance to those half-barbarous ages, when nations stood apart, 
frowning on one another in surly independence. Commerce is 
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binding all nations together; and of this golden chain England and 
America are the chief links. The relations between these countries 
cannot become hostile, without deranging, more or less, the inter- 
course of all other communities, and bringing evils on the whole 
Christian world. 

"Nor is this all. War can hardly spring up between two great 
countries, without extending beyond them. This fire naturally 
spreads. The peace of nations is preserved by a kind of miracle. 
The addition of a new cause of conflict is always to be dreaded ; but 
never more than at this moment, when communities are slowly ad- 
justing themselves to a new order of things. All nations may be 
drawn into the conflict, which we may thoughtlessly begin ; and if 
so, we shall have to answer for wide and prolonged slaughters, from 
which we should recoil with horror, could they be brought plainly 
before our eyes. 

"And these evils would be brought on the world at a moment of 
singular interest and promise to society; after an unparalleled dura- 
tion of peace; when a higher civilization seems to be dawning on 
Christendom; when nations are every where waking up to develop 
their own resources; when the conquests of industry, art and science 
are taking the place of those of war; when new facilities of inter- 
course are bringing countries from their old, unsocial distance into 
neighborhood ; and when the greatest of all social revolutions is 
going on, that is, the elevation of the middling and laboring classes 
of the human race. To throw the firebrand of war among the na- 
tions at this period, would be treason against humanity and civiliza- 
tion, as foul as was ever perpetrated. The nation which does this, 
must answer to God and to society for very criminal resistance to 
the progress of the race. Every year, every day of peace is a gain 
to mankind, for it adds some strength to the cords which are draw- 
ing the nations together. And yet, in the face of all these motives to 
peace, we have made light of the present danger. How few of us 
seem to have felt the infinite interests, which a war would put in 
jeopardy ? Many have talked of national honor, as duellists talk of 
their reputation ; a few have used language worthy of a mob making 
a ring to see a fight. Hardly any where has a tone worthy of the 
solemnity of the subject been uttered. National honor! This has 
been on our lips; as if the true honor of a nation did not consist in 
earnest, patient efforts for peace, not only for its own sake, but for 
the sake of humanity; as if this great country, after a long history 
which has borne witness to its prowess, needed to rush to battle to 
prove itself no coward ! Are we still in the infancy of civilization? 
Has Christianity no power over us ? Can a people never learn the 
magnanimity of sacrifices to peace and humanity? 

" We have Christians among us, not a few. HaTe they been true 
to themselves and their religion, in the present agitation of the ques- 
tion of war? Have they spoken with strength and decision? Have 
they said, We will take no part in a rash, passionate, unnecessary 
war? Or have they sat still, and left the couutry to parties and 
politicians? Will they always consent to be the passive tools of the 
ambitious or designing? Is the time never to come, when they 
will plant themselves on their religion, and resolve not to stir an inch 
in obedience to the policy or legislation of the men of this world?" 
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Governor Ellsworth, of Connecticut, echoes the general senti- 
ment of the wise and good through New England, when, after ac- 
knowledging the receipt of resolutions from the governor of Maine, 
and expressing his confidence that his own State " will not be tardy 
in meeting any unavoidable crisis," he adds: 

"Nevertheless, as an individual, I must declare my decided oppo- 
sition to a war. I cannot contemplate such an event without sorrow 
of heart. It is quite too late for Christian nations to settle their dif- 
ficulties in a field of battle, much less a question of boundary. The 
rancor and heat of conflict will not enable the parties to discern the 
points of difference more clearly, or awake or cherish a placable 
desire of accommodation. We would fain indulge the hope, that 
the matter may be yet arranged, through mutual concession, pecu- 
niary compensation, or the arbitrament of some foreign power. This 
nation certainly does not need a war to establish her character for 
martial prowess, or ability to maintain her rights. A pacificator, 
whoever he may be, will richly deserve our gratitude." 

The Periodical Press. — "This nation," says the N. Y. Evening 
Post, "of all nations upon the earth, should be the last to think of 
going to war. It professes a superior degree of intellectual refine- 
ment. It boasts greater advances in policy and the science of gov- 
ernment than the rest of the world. It is proud of its institutions, 
founded in justice, and designed to extend the benefits of civil and 
religious liberty to every human being. The chief glory of such a 
nation should be the establishment of friendly feelings, mutual sym- 
pathies, concord and good-will. Its brightest distinction is not the 
triumphs of its arms, but of its arts ; not the enthronement of force, 
but of moral power and right; not the destruction of life and happi- 
ness, but the security and elevation of the mass of men. But war is 
opposed to all this. Its first act is an invasion of human right, its 
discipline is that of despotism, its inevitable effects are crime and wo. 
We do not believe, that war, in the present condition of mankind, 
is at all times to be avoided; yet we believe it becomes a moral and 
intelligent people to strive to put it off as long as it may. It is at 
best a dangerous and desperate resort. The United States and Eng- 
land have reached a point of elevation where they should throw aside 
the savage spirit and practices of their ancestors. There are nobler 
conquests than those of the sword, and higher and holier aims than 
national aggrandizement. The world is awakening to loftier notions 
of honor and glory. A better era is beginning to dawn upon the 
hearts of the people, and upon the counsels of their rulers. New 
influences are making themselves felt in the workings of government 
and society. Brute force is retiring before the energy of enlightened 
intellect. Over all classes of men, a spiritual illumination is spread- 
ing; they commence to recognize the superior worth of mind and 
virtue ; and are adjusting their relations and habits to a better order 
of civil existence. Shall their hopes go out as dreams of the morn- 
ing? Shall the swelling stream which is bearing the nations on to 
a future of developments, be turned from its course, or put back for 
many years ?" 

" We are shocked," says the Salem Gazette, in quoting the above 
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paragraph, " at the indifference with which the prospect of a war 
seems to be regarded by the public press and the community. We 
should have thought that the bare mention of the event would have 
been met by a universal burst of indignation and horror. War is a 
state so full of evil, so anti-democratic in its tendency, so fraught 
with injustice, rage, cruelty and rapine, and so fruitful in wide-spread 
and lasting distress, that it can be looked upon only as the greatest 
of curses. It is a curse to the commercial prosperity, to the public 
honor, to the domestic peace, to the moral feelings of the parties to 
it. It is a brutal and barbarous resort, below the dignity of human 
nature, and a disgrace to civilization." 



PECUNIARY FOLLIES OF THE WAR-SYSTEM. 

The Boundary Question. — The whole territory in dispute between 
us and England, comprises about seven million acres, two millions 
of which, worth not more at most than $1,000,000, were awarded by 
King William of Holland to Great Britain, and for which a pretty full 
equivalent was to be given us in a strip of land, three miles wide, 
and including a fort erected by us during the last war, across the 
whole northern line of Vermont and New York. Had Maine con- 
sented to that award, she might have received, as a sort of douceur, 
government lands in Michigan worth some millions; but her refusal 
has lost her all that, and has also cost her and the country a million 
or two more already. She has been keeping an armed posse on the 
disputed^territory, at an annual expense of $50,000 ; a measure which 
its very supporters now admit to have been useless. 

Florida War. — Probably one or two millions, offered in the spirit 
of peace, would have bought out all the Indians in Florida; but 
besides the forty millions, or more, already wasted in that cruel and 
contemptible war, we find our Secretary of War urging Congress 
forthwith to make the following appropriations for its prosecution : 

For the auarter-master's department ; . . . $1,000,000 

" " Commissary-General's subsistence, 229,421 

" pay of one thousand five hundred mounted volunteers, 489,010 

" " five hundred foot volunteers, 77,206 

" " arrears for Florida militia in 1840, . • 221,244 

" " " for a battalion of Georgia volunteers in 1840, .... 38,446 

" the ordnance department, 30,000 

" " medical department 16,000 

$2,094,327 



Non-Resistance Society. — Our position in reference to this So- 
ciety we had supposed to be well understand. Our sole aim is the 
abolition of war between nations; and as our constitution restricts us to 
this single object, we cannot consistently turn aside from our course 
either to help or to hinder any other enterprise. As a society, we 



